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It would seem, then, that the fellowship of keelmen at New- 
castle, originally a by-trade, apparently subordinate to the Host- 
men's Company, and certainly controlled by it, while continuing to 
exercise the functions of regulation, discipline, and benefit, for 
which it had been founded, developed other activities, in which it 
persevered as time went on. Always a body of wage-earners, dur- 
ing the latter part of the seventeenth century and in the early part 
of the eighteenth it strove for better conditions and sought in- 
creased wages for its members, and not only pursued the same 
objects but adopted some of the methods of the tailors and the wool- 
combers, among whom trade-unionism in England is acknowledged 
to have had its origin. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

The Crime of W. H. Crawford 

At the time when I was writing my doctor's thesis on the Civil 
Service and the Patronage, it was fashionable for civil service re- 
formers to consider the law of 1820 fixing the term of most presi- 
dential appointees at four years as the fons et origo of the spoils 
system and W. H. Crawford as its conscious author. In the effort 
to throw light on this point, I found many curious and some im- 
portant things, but no proof of the charge. In fact, I inclined to 
the belief that Crawford had no intention of using the law to secure 
his election, and that the law itself, in addition to being in accord 
with the democratic tendencies of the day, had some justification as 
an administrative measure. It is to the consideration of the latter 
point that I wish to add an item. 

In the seventeenth century the Propaganda was the most active 
and efficient as it was the newest department of the papacy. Its 
administrative problem was precisely that of the United States, 
only on a much larger scale, the control of agents rendered prac- 
tically independent by distance. Inspection was difficult, and the 
same distance rendered the inspectors as uncontrollable as the in- 
spected; each inspection resulted in charges and counter-charges 
rather than in action. Even if the charges were true, the unfrock- 
ing of a priest or the removal of a bishop created a scandal and was 
too heavy a penalty to be inflicted for a light offense or on sus- 
picion however strong; just as Crawford told Monroe in 1820, 
what was true in 1820, that the removal of a public official simply 
because he was unsatisfactory put an unjust stain upon his char- 
acter. The control of the papacy over its clergy in America was 
almost non-existent, and the control of the United States over its 
distant officials in 1820 was unsatisfactory. 



54-6 Notes and Suggestions 

In both cases resort was made to a periodic and automatic cessa- 
tion of powers. The American clergy needed certain facolta not 
inherent in their orders or positions. The Propaganda adopted the 
policy of granting these facolta for limited periods. At first the 
bishops were given fifteen years. In 1670 this was made seven, 
"because it is observed, that they remember the Sacred Congrega- 
tion no more, until the necessity of renewing them arrives ". In the 
case of lesser dignitaries the period was shorter, averaging, perhaps, 
three years. Refusal to regrant such facolta could be made with- 
out ecclesiastical process and without scandal, unless the man neg- 
lected made it. In the United States the full commission ran out 
after four years ; the same man could be reappointed or a new man 
substituted. It was the privilege of the man dropped to protest, or, 
if his failure of reappointment was for obvious cause, to hold his 
peace. 

The system of the Propaganda did not work perfectly, but it 
gave the papal administration such a hold over distant clergy as it 
had never before had ; it was the chief administrative device of the 
most active department of the Church's central organization. It is 
significant that, though lately much reduced in the range of its ap- 
plication, it is still the chief administrative device of the Methodist 
Church. In the United States the system was never really put 
into operation until the government was in the control of the 
spoilsmen who have found it a convenient, though by no means 
a necessary, device, while the development of communication changed 
the situation it was designed to meet. 

I do not suppose I create the impression that W. H. Crawford 
had studied the history of the Propaganda or that he was deliber- 
ately copying the Methodist system, but the adoption, by various 
organizations, of systems so similar, to meet similar situations, 
shows the measure to be a reasonable piece of administrative ma- 
chinery, and throws the burden of proof upon those who maintain 
that the motive for it was sordid. 

Carl Russell Fish. 



